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ABSTRACT' - ' 

- ' Examined were causal attritutiors fcr^woaen and men 

and sports-^participation. In accord with previcns academic research, 
athletes of' both sexes were expected to attribute successes more to 
their abo^lities and efforts and failures to lack cl effort- as 
compared.to a group of non-athletes, Alsc eiamined was the 
differential use of team -and individual attributions tv lales and 
^^■fof^' «al^<^?lf«5€ athletes (h=50) and female college athletes 
(N=33) were administered an attribution gu&sticnnai re. Hale (ll«37) 
and female (H=17) psychology students served as the ccntrcl. Results 
analysed with a t-test and analysis of variance indicated that the 
■alority of attributions were team attributions; at41«t€ attributions 
were unstable with great use of effort and mood attributions; female 
athletes tended to attribute their outcomes differently fxcu male' 
athletes; 'college athletes tended to be mere loyal to their teaas 
than non-athletes; and sex differences in attrikutional patterns 
tended to override- the factor of being an athlete. Results suggested 
that college athletes do not have, strong differences from other 
college students in the way they view sports; rather, the major 
differences 'eipe between men and women, (KA) 
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Rssearch eugge«3 that one-a' beliefs about .hy good and bad thl^ " 
happen has l^ortant I^Ucatlons (or whether on. att«.pt certain activities. 

People Who feel they can do ™U In, school 1, they,, try are „re »tlvated to 
perfom well than someone who believes that everything Is the result of luck ' 
(eg.. Welner. 1972). „e hypothesize that sports participation is also dependent ' 
upon certain belief patterns. If girls are socialised to believe that girls ' 
can't perform veil at sports, they will be less likely to participate. Stallarly, 
If boys believe that good perfonnance is result of natural talent, the, 
^7 be lesa likely to become involved in athletic, than if they feel effort 
Is also important. 

The causal explanatlona given for everyday events have been Inveytlgated 
within a body of research known as attribution theory. Attrlbutiou theory 
deals with causal- explanation-, how people answer questions beginning with "why"? 
(Kellcy. 1973). Questions ..b6ut why events occurred arc- asked and answered dally 
in all aspects of everyday life; they are especially important in sports 
altuations because of th. co^etitlv^ component, the wggig^oslng aspect of 
games. Attribution tl. . j focuses on both the process I" %king causal 
Inferences, and ImpUcatiohs of making one or another attribution. The 
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attribution ;Oiie makes is seen as haviug behavioral and emotional consequerxes. 
Causal at ttlbut ions affect expectancies for the future, and individual's choice 
of future pcrfonnance, the pride or sfaaae on experiences, and one*£ subsequent 
performance levels (Weiner, 1974). For exainple, assume that a runner feels 
that she lost the race because she had a bad start. She feels shame in her 
failure, but^lso feels that she could win a subsequent race. She may spend 
extra time practiaing or exert T.ore effort in training to insure a better 

performance in the next race. Attribution theory is a common sense Analysis 

if' ' 

of such daily situations; however, it is also a systematized and scientific 

/&' 

investigation of cognitive processes. 

Although much of the research relating to attribution theory has focused 
on academic success and failure, the basic principles and concepts appear to 
be applicable in a wide variety of settings (Carroll 6 Payne, 1975; Elig & 
Frieze, 1975). 

Attributing the Causes of Success and Failure ^ 

■ ■ I 

Weiner and his associates (e.g., Weiner, 1974; Weiner, Frieze, Kukla, 
Reed, Rest and Rosenbaum, 1971) have done extensive research demonstrating 
the importance of attributions of beliefs about why success or failure occurs 
in understanding achievement-oriented behavior. Most^of this research concerns 
the attributions made by an individual about his or her own successes and 
failures and how these attributions Influence emotional reactions, future ' ^ 
expectancies and subsequent achievement strivings. It is assumed that people 
will be more likely to attempt tasks where they feci they have a high expectancy 
of doing well ahd that they will "desire to maximize positive feelings about 
success and' minimize neg^^l^^el^ug about failure. Eoth s^fer and expectancy 
are determined by ^^°||(B||HPK -^j- attribution made "ticular 
event was a succeatt or failure. - ■ , 



A dlagraa of the attributional process is shown in Figure 1^ Tfee attrib- 
utions! process begins vith a particular via or loss. After the Oiitccoe is 
established, the athlete utilizes available iaformaticAi, such as his or her 
expectancy for success at this task, past history of successes and knowledge 
of how well other people did, to deteraiinc the cause of the outcotce. People 
have vell-eatablished patterns of makiag causal attributions in f aniliar 
.situations so that extensive information processing Is not necessary (see Frieze,- 
in press-*a*). Thus, for example,- a highly competent male^y see his high 
abilities as responsible for his achlevensnt auccesses without having to consider 
the particular circumstances of any one event (Frieze, in press-a). Such patterns 
nay well exist in athletic events bu^ they have not been empirically demonstrated. 



Insert Flguire 1 about here 
For any situation there are many possible reasons why a particular 
success or failure might occur and, therefore, many causal attributions 
wh|^ can be made .(Heider, 1958). The four most studied causes of achievement 
outcomes are abUity, effc^rt, luck and task ease or difficulty (Weiner, et, al., 
1971). Thus, a person nay succeed at an exam because of his or her high 
ability, trying hard, good luck and/or the fact that, the task was relatively 
easy. ; Failure may result from low ability, nqt trying sujf f iciently hard, 
.bad luck and/or task difficulty. Hoie recent work (Elig and Frieze, 1975; 
Frieze, in press-b) has indicated that other causal ;,f actors are frequently ' ^ 
employed to explain the success and failures of others as well as for oneself. 
These include st^blo. cflort or a conyiytcnJ; partem ol <lill>;cncc or larJncss, 
other people Who may aid or interfere with performance, mood and fatigue or 
sickness, having a good or poor personality and physical appearance (^e Elig ^ 
and Frieze for a more, complete definition of these causal elements in achievement 
and social situations). 
ERJC Dlfflensioos of Causal Attributions 5 



' ■ ■■ . / 

* Caiisal attributions in achievemeut settings can I'e classified along 
thraT dimensions: internal-external; stable-unstable; and intentionol-untent- 
,ional (Elig and Frieze, 1975). Ability, effort, mood, personality 
and knowledge arc causes originating within or internal to the individual, 
wldlc task difficulty, other people's help or hurt and luck are causes within 
the envi|oninent or external to the individual. This internal- versus external 
dimension of causality (the 1-t dimension) has been widely investigated, 
especially in terms of individual differences in stable tendencies to make either 
internal or external attributions (see reviews by Rotter, 1966^; Throop and 

>facDonald, 1971). This dinensioL has been shown to be particularly important 

J 

for affect. More pride or satisfaction is reported by people who attribute 
their successes internally than if the attribution is made to an external 
Wuse (Weiner, Heckhausen, Meyer and Cook, 1972; Weiner, 1972). These same ~ 
studies have shown tliat Internally attributed failures lead to more shame or 
dissatisfaction af ter .failure^ We expect that apparently internal ^attributions 
such as training, trying hard at a game, haVing a good team or being a good 
athlete or being, up for the game will affect pride in a similar way as compared 
to more external causal categories such as luck, the coach, -the other tea--a 

* ' . 

or the referees. Table 1 show? our hypothesir.ed classification syste:i>. 

. 

Insert Table 1 abo/it here 

A second dimension along which the various causes may be differentiated 
is in their, stability. Ability, training, or the coach, are relatively stab' 
causen, while tryiriR hacfl -^t a particular pamc, nioorl arcl luck mny be hir.Hly 
changeable over time. /■ . • ' 

If success at a particular type of sport was due to a pcrson'.s high ability, 
one would anticipate continued success for tliat. person in the sane, sport. 
Similarly, if a failure was due to l^k of ability, continued failure would 
be anticipated. Conversely,, nntible causes lead to acknowledging the nttb- 



ility of change. Failures attributed to bad luck or lack of trying aay result 
in expectationi for eventual success since bad luck might finai:(.y change or 
crying harder tight lead to future success. 

In acbieveneat settings, the stability of the causal attributions has 
been found to relate to expectiaacies for the future (e.g», HcMahant 1973; 
Valle and Frieze, 1976; Weiner, Heckhausen, Meyer and Cook, 1972). Stable 
attributions lead to expectancies for continued success or f Ailura consist *nt 
with the last outcome experienced • Unstable attributions lead to expectiiiions 
for* changing outcomes^. 

Tlie two dimensions of inttrnality and stability were first conceptu^ized" 
by Weiner et al., (1S71). Roseabaum (1972) suggested that a third d^ension, 
intentionality, might be added to the two-dimensional system to differentiate 
between effort and mood as well as to more fully understand all the various 
causal attributions. An attribution is considered to be intenti^al to the 
degree that the person is perceived to have control over his or ,her actions^^ 
Thus, ability and mood are factors within the person over which that person 
has little control, and events attributed to these would be unintentional- 
However, the athlete is percei\;'ed to have control over the effort he or she 
exerts so that attributions to effort are intentional (as well as bein^ 
internal) . The intentionality dimension appears to be related to reward and 
punishment, with in6st reward .and punishment given for performances attributed 
to internal, i^teri^ioral causes although further research is needed to clarify 
these rr"* ationshlpw , tir;p(.'c lal ly Im ;:p»>rlM situ.il: i.<M»?u Ft womU\ apijcnr that 
successes attributed to really wanliny to win and trying hard (intentional) 
would result in pride, and reward or reinforcement from the coach and, others • 

Thus, the study of causal attributions has-been shown to have important / 
implications for understanding achievethent-oi^iented behaVior. Certain causal 
attributions (high ability or effort) lead to maximal pride in success and high 



expcctanciea for future success ,vhUe c|hers (luck) mean little pride and un- 
certain future expectancies • Failures attributed to low ability produce shame 
and little expectancy for success in the future. Poor scores attributed to ' 
lack of effort, however, may be seen as changeable in the future and effort 
attributions are therefore ootivatlng (eg,. Frieze, 1975; Weiner, 1972). 

\ 

Athlete Attributions 

A nuDber .of studie^a have looked at attributions made by athletes. 
Their resiats do tend to replicate seme of the general findings from 
academic settings. For example, a general finding of attribution research 
has been that success is attributed more to ability and effort while 
failure is attributed more to luck and the difficiilty of the task (Frieze 
and Weiner, 1971). This tendency has also been demonatiiated in sports 
situations. Roberts (1975) reports that\itj:le League players rated effort 
and ability higher when winning and luck higher when losing. In a study by 
Iso-Ahola (1975) internal attributions (ability and effort) were given for 
both clear-win and bare-win baseball games. However, clear losses were 
attributed to task difficulty and effort. 

A question that has been emphasized by ettributional research dealing > 
with sports attributions has been the use^of team attributions as compared 
with t^^^use of the individual attributions more typical of the academic 
achievement ettributional research. JtCa sports situatjLoli, the individual often- 
experiences success and failure together with teammates. Only a few studies ^ 
have addressed this question of how group and self attrilnitloha differ, and 
to vhat extent group outcomes are attributed to individual factors, and iodiv^ 
Idual. outcoises to group factors. Shaw and Breed (1970) report that when 
members are accused by others for group failure, they tend to underevalua?^ ' \ 
group abilities. Dustiir7l966) alsp found that team members reacted to the - 
team's poor performances in a manner that prevented declines in jtheir own ego 
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levels. Other studies have demonstrated a tendency on the part of group 
members to overevaluate group products (Blake S Mouton, 1962) ^ and that this ^ 
overevaluation l8 Increased vith competition and increased Importance of the 
Bituationr^erguson & Kelley, 196A). ' - 

In a study utilizing both team and individual attributions for game wins 
' and. losses, Roberts (1975) found few dllferences for team versus individual 
causal attribution choices. However, there was a significant interaction 
between individual and team effort attributions and outcome indicating that 
when the team lost, players considered the team effort lower than when winding; 
however, ilidividuals considered that they tried just as hard when the team 
lost as when ,the' team won. This may be viewed as a self enhancing type of 

attribution, or may be seen as resulting from direct knowledge of one's, 



own effort, while other's effort is inferred. 

Iso-Ahola. (1975) also found that team and individual attributions were' 
used in similar ways. In this study, players relied on team outcome to assess 
personall ability and effort,- rather than baling these self attributiana on 
estimated of their own performance. That is, attributions about otie's' own 
ability or effort were based on whether the team won or lost. Neither objective 

or 8ul)j^ct4ve estimates Qf individual performance significantly affected 

■■ * . /> , ^ ' . ' ' 

the attributions of the players. ^ ^ ^ 

Sex differences in Attributions ° 

; Within the existingliterature, cdrtaln stex differences in attributions 
have been pvcdlctcd ami i.nvcstI}Vtt(Hl« In j',cnf.i;;jl woinoii ;nwl pjrls hove low > 
beliefs in their own ability; and lower expectattip'ns, of sucepss than males 
- (see Prieje, Fisher, Hanusa, McHugh and Vallc^ in press). Att^butional patterns 
' of (^omen have <been predicted given thdae low expectancies of women in general 

'* ^ / . . " . ' \ \ ■'^ ' V . . ■ 

FR?r rrie*«y^nd Weiner, 1973^ • According to the attfibutlonil 



ydel, if a womau expects to do poorly, but succeeds, she Is likely to attjibute 
the outcome Vo an unstable cause such tis luck. She then would not increase, 
her expectancies for success ^ and would feel little pride in her^succeso ' 
(see Figure 2). When a female with low expectancies fails on a taskt she 
tends^ to attribute it to lack of ability resulting in 'a high egreee of shano^' 
and low expectancies for future success. Thus, low expectancies may be self 
perpetuating when they lead to attributions which maintain their accuracy. 



Insert Figure 2 about here 



As discussed by McHugh, Duquin and Frieze (in press), a pattern parallel 
to the pattern for women in general may "be predicted for women athletes. . 
Based on women's internalization of beliefs in their own physical inferiority 
(Neal & Tutko, 1975) female athletes may attribute success tq external factors 
such as luck, and failure to low ability. However, the female that consistently 
attributes her failure in sport to her own inability, would probably dis<iontinue 
her sports participation in favor of some more rewarding activity. And a 
female athlete that attributes her success in sports to luck would probably 
not develop the intern^ confidence needed for higher levels of sports experience 
(Neal & Tutko, 1975). Thus, this pattern may te found in young girl athletes 
or women in general, but thQ female that makes this type of attributions would 
probably not be found in advance athletic programs. 

Alternatively, these societal attitudes that alludp to females' natural 
inability in sports (Tyler, 1973;- Allen, 1973) may produce a pattern of external 
attributions. ^ The coTubination of the attitudes that females must overcome 
physical handicaps in orfcr to^ tujccocd, and tlwi iUo.n of sport an domarulinr,- 
and dangerous, may result in females emphasizing task difficulty In their 
attributions. When they do. succeed, the task must have been easier than most/^ 
sports events, perhaps ^ecuasc flPf equally unskilled competition. And when 
girls are led to believe that sport is too rough "and tough ah activity for them, 
then f emale .f allufre in aports- becomes* understandable and acceptable because 

• ^ " • . .10- ' ' . > . • v 



' the task is viewed as too difficult for theo. Thus, like women in. other 
"masculine" ar^.^he female athletf may have a 'tendency to make m|re ^e^^f emal 
attributions than male participants. External attributions like task difficulty 
and luck decrease the responsibility one admits for outcomes?' Women arc 
discouraged fr^m seriously pursuing sports excellence (Gilbert & WUliamson, 
1973) and serious participation in competitive sport is viewed as unfeminlne. 
Thus, the female athlete that reports playing just for fun. and winning by . 
luck or task ease conforms more to society's vie^ of femininity than the female 
who admittedly tries very hard. " 

A third prediction of female athletes', attributional patterns could be 
made based on the fact that female athletes have been .found to be generally 
self confident, autonomous; persevering, and achievement oriented (Gerber,' 



F^shin. Berlin. Wyrich. 1974; Tyler. 1973). The predic^h based on these 
Studies might be that the attributions of the finale athlete would reflect 
• the attributional pattferns of the achievement oriented women in general. 
Preliminary studies have suggested that highly nibtivated women employ more ' 
effort attiibutions';^for both success and failure than low achievement oriented , 
women (Feldian-Summers &:Kie8ler. ^974; Frieze. 1973), Bar-Tal and Frieze 
(1976) also found that high -achievement' motivation was related to higher ^jstlmates 
of abUity for bbth- male ind female subjects, but that the finding was stronger 
^for men. Greater use of effort attributions by female athletes mighjt also 
be expected on the basis of the additional barriers- to ■participation that, 
they must hurdle in addition to the standard demands of athletic ende.iv^rs., 
Ncal and Tut^ko (1975) diBcur.s the way in wh Ich' womcu Lthlccc^ do not receive . 
positive reinforcement by way of ^social' approval and encouragement in the pursuit 
of physical excellence, receive inferior and less training, lack equipWnt and ' 
adequate facilities., and recelv^ss financial ald-^nd backing. Thus it seems ' 
likely that u^ccessful participatldn does require more effort on the part of ^ " 
wolnen.' -Ne*l and, tutko- (1975) also auggect that beliefs about /female unsuit- 



ability- present, a psychological barrier to physical performance for vonien. 
They suggest that women have no concept of their own abirities since they * 
have been indoctrinated witn a view of .themaelve's as having limited potential. 
These factors aay undemine the ability attributions jof female athletes, causing 
thea to rely on effort as an explanation of their succesoea and failures. 
Predictions for Athlete Attributions 

College athletes appear to us to be liighly motivated to pcrforc well 
in sports. Thus, they should resemble those with Jiigh achievement luotivatzioa 
for academic situations in their attributional patterns for sports^, success 
and failure. In accord with previous acadeni: research, athletes" of botJi sexes 
wpre e?cpected to attribute succo^fscs more to thefr abilities and efEort and their 
failure^ to lack of effort compared ^o a group of non-athietos. Athletes 
^^^were expected to be more ^inotivated to pet'form ^well In^sports .and to have '-^ 
high estimates in thrfir oim sports abilities. This presumably would make 
them siciilar to achievement znotivated students and should then result in 
their showing the high motivation attribution patterns. If the successful 
athlete attributes his o^r her success to natural sports ability and training, 
he or she will be confident of future successes and feel proud of wins. * 
' If he or she believes losses are the result of not try^g hard enough, he or 
sheN^ll be motivated to train harder and try.^ harder at the next event. 

Another area of concern was group or team attributions. The studies 
which have investigated team attributions in sports situations have used all 
male subjects. There is evidence from academic situ^ions that males and 
feinalermnkc diffcrontiol unc of Lt^im apM IndivlMnnl atlr Lbut ions . In a 
classroom sttting. Zander, Fuller and Armstrong (1972) found thnt male subjects 
. indicated more pride in the group when it succeeded and had high ability, 
and more shame in the group when the group failed and had lov; ability. Eemales 
on the other hand, -expreaoed more shame in self when the group failed artd had 



expanded, low effort. In this 'study chen,, males attended<to aWlity cues 
..more thafl fesal^s^'^lle females attended more to effort cues., Aiid^for the' ' 

males, 8roup» ability affected gtoup pride and shane, but fo:: tl^feniles,^ '; 

Sroup effprtvaffected perspiial. or self pride and sharae.^ Difffere>it«ll use «if- - 

team and individual at tributioae ware also Wlyzed B'ut no sjpeci^ic predictions 
• were made in this area. - ^ C • ' 

■ * : ..' . ' ■] • ^ - 

In Otder to test these predictions, a group of college athletes were teste^ 
to see how they would attribute their success or; failure in either a winuning , 
meet- or a basketball game. These spotts were chosen aa eports where men and 
woijien do actively participate and wl^ch are not-strongly^sex-typed. A group 
of introductoiry psychology students- served as a comparison group. It was 
predicted that women f roiu' an introductory ' psychology -c^ass would make attrib- 
utions about sports aj|!»logou.'^ to the low achievement p<terh/for exarn situatlbns 
while men from psychology .would more resemble the high achievc-nent pattern. 

.- » - • ■ " ' . ' • , " . 

.. . ' ^ Method ^ ■ ^. ' - : - 

^ A group of 50 male college athletes and 33 female coiaege^thletes 

were administered an attribution questionnaire- during ar!^, evening dining 

period for college , athletes. Thirty seven male, and 17 fenmle psychology 'students 

completed questionnaires as part of an experiment: par t icipatisn requirement 

for an Introductory paychology class; 

/ 

Swimming and basketball forms were randomly assigned. Each person 
responded to a series of nttrlb.U:l<.n qucr.Mou. abouL > :.,nrc-r,..: and ri railurc^. 



' \ • Results . ' ' ' ^ 

. * - ' • ' ' 

' ' Results vere enalyzed in two ways» First > male dnd fejsale athletes , 

/ ■ ' . ' 1/ / ' , v. 

were compared with a series of t-teatsfor ^ach causal attribution rating * » 
The results of these analyses are euimaarlzed in Table 2.\ Significance 
levels and t-vdlues,ar^e not repeated iu the text for the sake of Ijrevity, 
Secondly, a series of anelyecs of variance were done to compare males and 
famales arid athletes and non-athletes. F-values and significance levels 
are referred to in the text. Complete analysis of variance tabled are 

availab3/e from the authors. 

•• . / • ' .... 

Ath letes . ' 

Thte factor most frequently r^ted as a cause of success by both sexes was 
"trying very hard'* as can b^ seen in Table 1. Other highly rated causes for 
success were having a good coach, having good team members, the team trying 
hard, your training hard, the team wanting to wln> and the team being up^^or r 
the meet or game. Thus, the majority of attributions made were team attributions 
'^rather than individual ones even though both types of causes .were provided. 

\ ". ■ ■ . ■ • . ■ 

Not training enough, not trying and the team, not wanting to win and not being up 
for the meet, were most highly rated as causes of failure. Thus, there seemed 
'to be more individual blame for failure rather than blaming the team. 



Insert Table 2 about here 



The athlete attributions alno tended to be unstnblo with r.T-cat: usn oi 

effort and mood attributions. Thus, athletcfi appear, to see tlieir winiJ nnd losncs 

• . ■ * 

as changeable. This may be a necessity for i a college athlete who generally 
experiences a good number of wins and lossea^ Stable attributions may be more 
typical of academic situations where people do show more consistent patterns 
of"" doing wall or poorly • , . - 
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Sex Differences ♦ There were relatively few statistically significant efex 
J^fevences in attributions* As expectedy .males saw their ability as a cause 
of Success more than feuiales. * Males also saw their; wins as more influenced by 
crainin^ hard than did feicales. Those ere two internal attributions that 
should result in pride and high expectations for the males. The greater 
use of ability attributions by males is not surprising in view of the previous 
disct^sion of societal attitudes, and the fact that this result has conmonly 
been found in other areas of achievements However, males also rated "the other 
team played poorly," and "your team was lucky," higher than females • These 

attribtuional factors are external and unstable, and have often been predicted 

I' ■ , ■ ■ ■ . 

as a female pattern because of their implications for low future expectancies* 

A possibie^explanation of these external attributions of males for success 

may be that in teaching male athletes to make defensive external attributions 

for failure (Neal & Tutko, 1975) , coaches may be inadvertantly undermining 

the males usual assunrptioa of responsibility for success. 

Fetiiales rated the encouragement o£ their teammates higher than males did. 

This finding may be related to earlier findings that female athletes have 

a strong aff illative motive for sports participation (Gerber, et al., 197A). 
Following failure there was a trend for males to make more defensive 

types of attrib;(!itions including "the other team had the home court advantage", 

"the»crowd was on the other team's side," "you were unlucky," and "there . 

are few good players on you team." Ileal and Tutko (1975) suggest that because 

females are not inhibited in thoir expression of emotion that thny can Ivnndlc 

failure better than maloB,. Defensive attri.l>u\:ions%uch as blaming the .coacli, 

other players, or the referees result from unexpressed sorrow and frustration 

at losing. ^ They also suggest that the male coach often serves to perpetuates 

defenses against defeat by draining athletes to respond in this way which 

may be damaging physiologically « 



This study supports the prediction that female athletes attribute 
their outcomes differently than male athletes. However, there is little evidence 
that supports the prediction that attributions^ of female athletes mediate 
low expectancies or undermine their pride in success. Contrary to some 
predictions 9 these female athletes appeared to make slightly more internal 
attributibns than male athletes for both success an,d failure^ although females 
rated ability attributions lower. The demonstrated pattern^ of female attributions 
then, is most similar to that of the achievement motivated female with effort 
being the most important causal factor. This pattern is viewed as more desirable 
in terms of its implications for pride and shame and future expectancies than 
the external attributions demonstrated by the male athletes. 
Athletes Compared to Nonathletes 

Athlete and non athlete data was compared through a 2X2 (athlete/nonathlete 
X sex) analysis ^of variance for each attribution* Generally the groups were 
similar in their uses of causes. Nonathletes blamed the low ability of other 
team members and the high ability of the other team more for losses (F^, 115" 
7.38. p-^ .01 and F= 4.76, p< .05). Athletes were more likely to attribute 
failure to favortism in the judges and bad luck (F= 4.30, p<.05 and 7.75, 
p^.Ol respectively). There were no significant differences for'success although 
there was a trend for athletes to rate training higher (F« 3.08, p^.lO) 
and for nonathletes to rate the poorness of the other team (F= 3^22, p<.10) 
and good team luck (F= 2.35, p<.15) higher. Tl^ese differences Wli suggest 

that college athletes arc more loyal tft their tcnms than the nonatrbletes 

would be. 

The major differences which emerged from this set of analyses were sex . 
differences. When all males and females (both athij^tes and non-athletes) v/cre 
combined^ several results reached acceptable significance levels or indicated 
definite trends* 
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For success, niales rated their ability. (F= 5.95, p<.05), the poorness of t^e 
other teaa (F- 7.06. p<.01), team luck (F-'6.52, p<.05) and hard training ■ 
(F- 3.31, p <.10) higher than feaales. Females rated the team trying hard ; 
(F- 3:61, p<.06), God wanting a win (F- 2.95, p < -10) higher. Thus, males 
.used more stable causes for success while females again valued team encouragement. 
These trends were .similar to those for the athletes and suggest that sex 
differences in attributional patterns for sports override the factor: of being 
an athlete. Similar results were found for failure. Males rated team low 
ability (?- 4.3,2, p<.05), the other teams' home advantage (F-2.71, p<.10) 
and bad team luck (F« 3.86, p<.05) higher than females. 

Conclusions 

Results suggest that college athletes do not have strong differences 
from other college students in the way they view sports. Rather, the major 
dif^^erences are between men and women. This may reflect differential socialization 
for sports given to the two sexes. For boys and men, sports participation is 
part of, their male tole and they are exp.ected to perform Well. Sports, either 
in the form of direct participation or watching others perform, is a common 
activity for malek of ^11 ages in our society. Girls and women are not as 
exposed. Coaches and teachers discourage their participation or view it 
as only recreational and therefore unimportant. If women and girls are to. 
have equal opportunity, changes in such attitudes are clearly needed (see 
McHugh, Duquin and Fric':;c, in press). ^ 

More research is needed to understand how attribvitional pnutdrns inhibit 
or encourage sports participation for men and women. ^ , 
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Table 1% A Dimensional Analysis of Sports Attribution ^ 



lOTENTIONAL 



STABLE 



UNSTABLS 



INTERNAL training 
practice 

continuing desire to win 



trying h^rcl 
unfair play 

desire to win a jiarticular event 



EXTERNAL coaching 

* ' continuing teatcmate support 

opponent's training 



fan support 

teanunate support during event 
opponent's effort 
off icial'8\bias 



INTERilAL 



UNINTENTIONAL 



STABLE 



natural ability 

cnaracteristJ^^ 'at 
make a good c:^xv^etitor 



UltSTABLE 

fatigue 
nGrvousness 

mood or being i> ychad u? 



EXTERNAL opponent's ability 

task difficulty 



home court advantage 
luck 

officiating error^ 
situational factors 
opponeat's mood 



1. From McHugh, Duquin and Frieze (in press), based on the dimensional 
analysis of Ellg & Frieze (1975) • 



' ' ^ Ta^le Two 

Ma\e and Female" Athlete Responses 

' "Mean Scores 

Attribxitlon ; i«le Female " ^ t- value - 

Success * «v ^ ' ^ 

You have a good co^ch .4.0. . . . 0. 

Yqu tried hard. I . . . .4.6. . * . *4. 5. 

There are many good swiiJflhera ^ 

(players) on your team..| 4.2 4.2 • 

You had^ the home pool 

(court)advantage.' 2.6 2.7-... 

You really wanted to win .2.3. . . • .2.3. . . 

Your team tried hard ....4.4 4.5.. ' 

You have a lot of natural o 

ability..;:.. ....3./j.....2.9 2.22p<.05. 

The other team swinnaed o ac n ^ nm 

(played) poorly.... • 2.6.....1.9 3.35 P<.001 

Your team was lucky 2.1..... 1.5 3.35 P <,001 

You trained very hard ..4.5 4.0. 1.99 p <.06 

The judges frefereea) favored 

yo r tenm z.x. . . . .x. ^ 

iour team really wanted to win. 4 4.2^. ... .4.1 ..• v 

Your team competed unfairly 1,7;.... 1.7 

You were lucky....*......* 1.9. . . . .1.8. • ^ 

Youj/team was really*^ for ' 

the meet (game) . . . . .> A-l ' ' 77^20 

God wanted you to win.... -2.19 p< .05 

Your teammates encouraged you. . .3.8. . . . •'♦.3 * ' * *, 

WWe a poor coach. ......... .3.0 2.6.. l-** P^-^f 



You didn*t try. 



8 3.7. 



There are few good swimmers o q ' ...1.87 p<.10 

(players) on your team. 3.3. . . . ^ 

The ether team had the home . ^ , i 7A n > 10 

pool (court) advantage. 2.5 2.1 ...1.76 p<.10 

You didn't teally^want to win... 3. 7 3.3 

Your team didn't try 3.5 3.8...... ^ 

You don't have 1 lot of natural 

ability. ...r.*.... 

The other team swam (played) 

very well....... • 

Your team was unlucky. ....... 

You didn't train enough 

The judges (referees) favored 

the otlicr team. • . . . 

Your team didn't really Want 



.8. ....2.5. 



M 1.9..... • 

4.2 3.8....:. 1.39 p<.20 




WIN 

i 

or 

LOSS 



Figure L The Attribution irocess 
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» (Home field, team record, 
other team's record,] 
weather, etc.) 
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CAUSAJ.' ATTRIBUTION 



Internal - External 
intentional - Unintentional 
Stable - Unstable - 
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(Participation of 
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DECISIOIf ' 

ABOUT FUTURI 
SPORTS PARIICI?AIION_ 



^ECTANCY FOR FUTURE 



FEELINGS OF 
PRIDE OR. SHAME 



{From McHu^h, Duquin 



and Frieze, in press. Modified from Frieze, 1^75). 
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Figure 2/ Self Fulfilling Prophecies for Expectations 



Ihlttat--ppectancy . Per^ormaace Level , (^usal Attributton Final Expectancy 



HIGH^ 



HIGH 



LOW^ 



LOW 



HIGH 



LOW 



LOW 



1. Aasoclated Ath males. 

2. Associated with feiales. 



^ At/llityi or othar ^ 
stable internal ' ^ 
, '^!f actors 
_^ 6ad luck-j^r 

lack of effort, or 



HIGHER 



other unstable factors 



HIGH 



HIiSlL ^ ■ ^/ Good luck, or 

^' special effort, or 



\ other unstable factors 

<^ Lack of-.abiii^iy, or * 
/ other stable internal_ 
/ factors 



LOW 



LOWER 



(Fron Valle & Frieze, 1976) 



